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Foot by foot Soult defended the Pyrenees, and beat
"Wellington several times; but the superior forces at the
disposal of the latter allowed him to return incessantly to
the attack, until he succeeded in establishing himself within
our frontiers, and fixing his headquarters at St. Jean de
Luz, the first French town, which had never Tbeen lost to
Prance, either by the defeats of Francis I. or the disastrous
wars at the end of the reign of Louis XIV.

It is hard to believe that after the desertion of the German
troops at Leipzig Marshal Soult should have thought that
he could keep German soldiers in the Army of the Pyrenees.
In one night they all went over to the enemy and increased
Wellington's forces. However, Soult collected several divisions
under the ramparts of Bayonne, and attacked the English
again. On December 9 a battle began which lasted five
days, and was one of the most bloody of the war. It cost
the enemy 16,000 men, and the French 10,000 ; but they,
nevertheless, took up their position again round Bayonne.

Before this, Marshal Suchet, having heard in October of
Napoleon's reverses in Germany, understood that he could no
longer hold out in the south of Spain, and prepared to draw
nearer to France. Retreating on Tarragona, he blew up the
ramparts, and added the garrison to his army. His retreat,
though molested by the Spaniards, was effected in good order,
and by the end of December 1813 he and his troops were
established at Gerona,

To complete our view of the situation of the French
armies at the end of 1813, we must remember that in the
spring of that year the Emperor had assembled in Tyrol, and
iix his kingdom of Italy, a numerous army under his stepson,
Eugene Beauharnais. That prince was a man of a kind and
gentle disposition, and very devoted to the Emperor; but,
though a far better soldier than Joseph, he fell very far short
of being fit to command an army. On this point the
Emperor was misled by the affection he felt for him. On
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